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to superficial and emotional appeals. Yet defenders of the
law are confident that compulsion, in ultimately lessening
indifference, will gradually develop a deeper political con-
sciousness. On such optimistic faith the experiment rests.
Proportional representation has also been widely advo-
cated, but has been fully tried in only two states. South
Australia produced in the person of Catherine Helen Spence
(1825-1910) an ardent champion of this cause, known far be-
yond the shores of Australia. Daughter of the first town clerk
of Adelaide, she was inspired by the writings of Thomas
Hare, and published in 1861 a Plea for Pure Democracy,
promptly welcomed by Hare and Mill for its zealous advocacy
of their general ideas. For years she presided over the
Effective Voting League, the chief Australian agent of
propaganda for this type of reform. Yet the zeal of Helen
Spence and her associates succeeded only in persuading the
smallest state, Tasmania, to adopt proportional representa-
tion in the elections for the lower chamber. This venture,
begun in 1907, has endured. It has involved a division of
the state into five large six-member constituencies and a
method of transferring votes favoured by British advocates
of proportional representation. New South Wales in 1918
established a similar system, but discarded it eight years
later owing to the belief that the multiple-member consti-
tuencies greatly increased the electoral burden of the
candidates and destroyed any intimate contact between
member and electorate. The Commonwealth and most of
the states now maintain the preferential or alternative
vote, which is commonly criticized for not always reflecting
the true shifts in public opinion. It enables two parties
by combination effectively to exclude the representatives
of a third. A notable case occurred in the senatorial elections
of 1925 when the Nationalist and Country parties through
mutual support obtained twenty-two seats with 1,536,282
votes, while Labour, with 1,262,912 votes, failed to get any
seats at all. Hence, the debate on electoral methods con-
tinues in Australian democracy, and the experience of the
Commonwealth has not finally settled any of the issues
involved.